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artrument against it. One great feature of 
responsibility, a very 8 f® n ® ? j attent ion given to composition, speech 
French education was F . wr jting the most beautiful in the world, 
“J no, only of ,heir own c„ u „ try , M 

and also the wide * . how tlie world had developed and pro- 

thereby* broadening their outlook. A great feature was made of 
fhe dudes of citizenship, which occupied a prominen part m the curriculum. 
The French are ahead of us, however, in that any child, however poor, can 
pass from the primary school to the University, providing he has the brains. 
As regards the higher parts of education, Miss Packer thought that the 
educated Frenchman knew a little of more subjects than the Englishman, 
but that the Englishman knew more of fewer subjects.— Natural History 
Club.— On Tuesday evening, Feb 23rd, Walter Rowntree, Esq., B.Sc., 
talked to about 120 members and their friends of some of the animals in 
the Zoological Gardens. The lecture was well illustrated with lantern 
slides, mostly taken from life by the lecturer himself, and he was followed 
with great attention as he introduced to his audience many remarkable 
animals and birds. Where opportunity offered slides were shown of 
several extinct forms, such as the Mastodon, Mammoth and Giant Sloth, 
and they were compared with existing species to be seen in the “Zoo” 
to-day.— “ Water Babies” was the subject of a lecture given to about 80 
members on Tuesday, March 8th, by Miss Hamilton. Dealing but briefly 
with tadpoles— they having been the subject on a recent occasion— the 
lecturer proceeded to tell of some of the interesting creatures which she 
had kept under observation in her aquaria. Newts, sticklebacks, dragon 
fl.es, water-boatmen, and some of the commoner water snails were reviewed 
' abltS desc / ibed - More minute forms, such as Cyclops, Hydra, 
“d W “ e dealt *""■ “ al “ > h ' CuUx, dragon, stone 

FmE'mw nr ch was ° P J ened here on M «oh 2nd, when Mrs. 
eonclusion of the addressT'^^ address t0 an audience of 50. At the 
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Wakefield and ZstkcT-M of 30. 

«n “ Reticence and Tolerance ” at Th^TU ' tS ° n C1 ? rk gave an address 

The speaker thought that children ^ mS ’ ° n Fr .' day ’ February 26th. 
speak openly on religious subjects a^d T . SUfficient,y enc °uraged to 
r 'ght and wrong should be fostered th * & m ° re definite idea of 
good deal of discussion. “* Ihe P a P er was followed by a 

j ^ q RSXF ^ a a 

was given by Mr. Cowan^ a m!tr ^ 1 °" the firSt e]ements of Botany 
, ,n ? fie ' d - at 36 > St. Swithun Street by kind invit abon of Mrs. 

H m ' The ,ecture r dwelt verv’st" ^ 13tb ’ t0 which children were 
5 l? P S ,re as a bating ground or bot n8 y ° n tbe Special ad vantages of 
Z ’r he n Pr0Ceeded to a detaiTed °t a ? ,StS ’ ° Wi "R to the variety of its 
X ’sn lllU r ted by a great va ri etv P anati0n ° f the construction of 
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ON CHOOSING A BOY'S CAREER* 

By the Rev. Dr Gow. 

The question “ What to do with our sons ? ” appeared to be 
txuting much interest just now, not only in this country but 
abroad, yet it would probably be a mistake to suppose that 
e question was becoming more urgent because the world 
was more populous. On the contrary it seemed really to be 
less urgent than it was in earlier ages. The progress of in- 
vention and discovery had lately created a thousand new 
occupations, and the great improvement in locomotion had 
enabled men to scour the world in search of openings for their 
labour. On the other hand, the prevalence of infanticide 
both in antiquity and among modern savages, the constant 
clamour for land and colonies in Greece and Italy, the immense 
pauper population of Rome, the rigid caste-system of India, 
the strict limitation of apprenticeship in the mediaeval trade- 
guilds, the enormous number of men and women who took to 
the cloister — facts like these appear to indicate that the 
difficulty of parents in finding a livelihood for their children 
is at least no new thing and was perhaps more desperate 
when the world was far more sparsely inhabited. 

In these days, parents very often resorted to the school- 
master for advice in regard to the future of their sons, though 
the practice was perhaps more common in the provinces than 

* Notes of a lecture given to the Hyde Park and Bayswater Branch. 
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T J Up (Dr Govv) had had much experience in starting 
"e and had U very much interested in this p J t 
his duties, which had made him ^acquainted with m« ny 
callings which, though at first they did not seem pronusing, 
vet offered a good career if they were appioached in the right 
wav He did not, however, intend now to deal with any 
callings in particular, because there were too many of them 
and his information was not, for the most pai t, recent, and the 
conditions of anv trade or profession were continually changing. 
Everybody must have noticed, for instance, how much im- 
provement there had been of late in the position of actors 
and musicians, of dentists and veterinary surgeons. On the 
other hand, some professions had declined. First-class men 
at the Universities, who, thirty years ago, usually became 
schoolmasters, now usually entered the Civil Service. He 
was informed also by a member of the Medical Council that 
there was a decline in the number of doctors registered and 
that the chances of a clever young man in the medical profession 
were now much better than they used to be. No doubt, every 
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bell m a German hotel, “Man must press himself on the 
button .styp'ca! of scholastic teaching, correct but slightly 
absurd in the view of the expert. Parents who want their 
boys to learn things of direct utility should take them away 
fiom school and put them to work, at least for part of their 
time, so that they may bring their studies into dose relation 
with their work. The Leipzig Commercial School is mainlv 
used by young men who are actually in business for most of 
the day, and technical studies are always most profitable when 
they are suggested by the practical experience of the student. 
It would, in fact, be better for many boys who now stay at 
school till eighteen or nineteen, if they had left school at six- 
teen. That part of school-work which aims at producing 
mental dexterity is usually over at sixteen. The subsequent 
stages of education aim at producing style, judgment, grasp 
of elusive or complicated ideas, and many boys, who were 
fairly nimble in the first stage, fail in the second either from 
want of mental capacity altogether or because the methods 
and subjects of school do not touch their sympathy and 
imagination. Many of these boys, of course, continue to profit 
greatly by the discipline and responsibilities of school, but some 
do not and ought to leave. It is difficult to predict failure, 
but, in any case, it would be wise if, when a boy reaches six- 
teen, his parents consulted his schoolmaster on his prospects. 

Again, aptitude at school does not necessarily point to success 
in after-life, which, in most callings, depends more on nerve, 
energy, temper, than on mere brain-power. Everybody 
knows doctors and lawyers of the highest ability and learning 
who yet fail to secure clients. And dulness at school does 
not necessarily point to failure in after-life, for the same reasons, 
and also because a boy may have hobbies which are not in- 
dicated in his school-life, and again because the stress and 
urgency of a man’s business and the pride of earning money 
have a great influence on the faculties. The good ^ boy 
may be merely docile, timid, obedient ; the bad bov ma y 
be listless or even defiant because bis interest is not aroused. 
These facts point to certain conclusions which ^ay seem 
paradoxical but are probably sound. If a bov is a ai ure a 
school but expresses a strong predilection for a particular 
calling, it would be wise to let him have his way it possible. 
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He may have unsuspected faculties which crave for exercise. 
On the other hand, if a boy is successful at school and 
expresses a predilection for any calling', there i c not so 

« • j ' 1 J x,. m I— I n ic* Irn i 


j u ^ v ou 

much occasion to yield to his desire. He is known to 
have qualities which will carry him to a ceitain point of 
success in any occupation : he may not have the qualities 
which are necessary to the highest success in the calling 
of his choice and the calling may be one with which his 
parents and friends have no connection at all, so that they 
can give him neither advice nor assistance in it. These 
considerations are highly important, and they are such as the 
boy is not likely to have weighed in his own mind. For a 
clever bov, then, it will often be wise to choose that occupation 
which is most convenient to his parents, and this is obviously 
the rule for boys who are not clever and have no predilections 
A bov has the best chance in his father’s calling, for he probably 
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SOME ENGLISH IMPRESSIONS OF 
hRENCH EDUCATION.* 

Ry E S. Packer. 


^ 1 ieei now utterlv 

impossible it is for one whose knowledge and experience are 

as limited as mine, to do justice to the vast subject of French 
Education. I hope then that you will take the facts thrown 
together in this paper for what they are— mere scattered 
impressions gained chiefly by personal observation, without 
any pretension to completeness. 


The first characteristic of French Education that strikes 
a stiang( 1 is its perfect systematisation.” Prom the primary 
school to the university every step of education is controlled 
by the State, there is none of the variety of English schools, 
no overlapping of systems controlled by distinct bodies, 
everything follows one plan. The system was established 
by the first Napoleon, and though it has of course been modified 
from time to time, it still “bears the stamp of his commanding 
mind.” Throughout, his object was to make citizens and 
soldiers, and so we find that the individual is merged for the 
benefit of the State. 

French Education is divided into three branches — primary, 
secondary and academic. With the last of these we shall 
have nothing to do, it deals with the preparation of men for 
the various professions ; we will turn our attention to the 
primary and secondary schools. 

To begin with we must understand that the secondaiy 
schools do not in any sense continue the work of the primary; 
the two are quite distinct, and it is curious to note that in 
Republican France the difference between the primary and 
the secondary pupil is purely social and is based on the fac t 
that the one pays for his education, the othei does not. Despite 
the Liberty-Fraternitv-Equality motto so freely sprinkled 
over France, children of all cla sses d o not yet sit in the sam e 

* a lecture given to the Reading Branch of the P.N.E.U. 


